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Italy and Her Communists 
Reports of rioting in Milan and its vicinity are a sharp reminder that the victory of the Christian Demo- 
of crats in Italy’s recent elections forecasts no surcease in the political struggle for contro! of Europe's cul- 
ts tural and economic life. 
on 


Barrett McGurn reports in the New York /lerald 


leader, and his Government faced the elections with a 
er Tribune of April 26 that the Communist party had or- 


dered demonstrations “in every town in Italy” to mark 
the third anniversary of the rising of the anti-Fascist un- 
derground in northern Italy. In many places, including 
Rome, the turnout was insignificant. While this is per- 
haps partly attributable to the workers’ fear that anti- 
Communist employers are preparing to penalize known 
Communist sympathizers, it appears to mark at least a 
temporary drop in Communist prestige in Italy. The 
Communist-dominated Chamber of Labor in Milan failed 
at its meeting on April 26 to move for the predicted gen- 
eral strike. 


The unprecedented turnout of the Italian electorate 
on April 18 and the resounding defeat inflicted on the 
leftist front, surpassing as it did the hopes of anti-Com- 
munist leaders, fostered an assumption that the 
Communist party’s strength in Italy had been broken. 
Disintegration of the leftist Popular Front seemed to be 
imminent when Giuseppe Romita, former Minister of 
Public Works and of the Interior, led an insurrection in 
left-wing Socialist ranks against collaboration with the 
Communists. Reports of the rebels’ meeting last Sunday, 
however, show little action. 


What Happened on April 18? 


Technically Italians on April 18-19 were voting to 
select the first Parliament of the new Italian Republic. 
Under the new constitution a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies replace the present Constituent Assembly. The 
Chamber of Deputies will reflect the popular vote, be- 
cause its 574 members are elected by proportional repre- 
sentation and the number of seats assigned to each party 
accords with its share of the total vote. The election 
covered also 237 of the Senate’s 356 seats. The remain- 
ing 119 will—for this election—be named by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic on the basis of their anti-Fascist or 
other merits. Proportional representation figures in the 
choice of Senators only if no candidate secures 65 per 
cent of the total vote in his electoral district-——but few 
reach that figure. On May 8 both houses meet to elect 
their officers and two days later will together choose the 
President of the Republic. 

Premier Alcide de Gasperi, Christian Democratic 


record which Arnaldo Cortesi reports to be “widely re- 
garded” as good. The inflation which threatened the 
country’s economy with ruin has been checked and prices 
have been stabilized. With American help the danger of 
starvation has been averted, and numerous noteworthy 
steps have been taken toward reconstruction. 

Comparisons between the vote of 1946 and that of 
April 18 of this year are rendered misleading by two 
factors; (1) the change above referred to in the com- 
position of the legislature under the new constitution, 
and (2) the split in Socialist ranks that occurred between 
the two dates when the right wing became a separate 
party and the left wing entered into political alliance with 
the Communists in the “Popular Front.” 

The election results were as follows: 


Christian Democrats............++-: 48.7 per cent 
Communists & left-wing Socialists....30.7 
Right-wing Socialists ............... 


Arnaldo Cortesi reported in the New York Times of 
April 25 that the “defeat of the Socialist-Communist 
Popular Front is impressive when measured against the 
hopes of the Communists and the fears of the anti-Com- 
munists in the period immediately preceding the election 
but very much less so when measured against the results 
of the 1946 election.” 

Mr. Cortesi commented: “The only point that seems 
to hold out promise of a gradual decline of communism 
in Italy is that the extreme left-wing parties lost votes in 
the industrial north both absolutely and on a percentage 
basis. It is true that they made up part of their losses 
by gains in central and southern Italy. 

“Tt is nevertheless interesting to note that communism 
makes its gains in parts of Italy that it considers virgin 
soil, whereas workers in the north, who have long ex- 
perience of communism in action, are showing signs of 
drawing away from it.” 


Several factors may have been instrumental in effecting 
this result. First in importance may be the Communist 
attack upon the Marshall Plan. It is well known that 
when food is lacking workers in the cities suffer dis- 
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proportionate hardship and farmers are the most secure 
group. Also, industrial labor may be in a better position 
to observe and gauge the need for and the value of Amer- 
ican aid in reconstruction. 


In order to compare relative party strengths in this 
election and that of two years ago, Mr. Cortesi subtracts 
the figure of the right-wing Socialist vote this year from 
that of the Socialists and Communists combined in 1946. 
If the right-wing vote is assumed to have been constant 
(which is of course questionable) the voting strength 
of the extreme left-wing parties appears to have decreased 
in the last two years by only 1.9 percentage points. In 
northern Italy this loss was 8 percentage points. On the 
other hand, gains appear: in central Italy, of 8.3 per- 
centage points; in southern Italy, of 6.6; and in the 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia, of 5.6. 

About 46 per cent of Italian voters live in the industrial 
north and there the left-wing recession was general. In 
Parma where the Left vote is the highest in Italy the 
drop was 10.9 percentage points, in Turin 6.5, in Genoa 
5.6, in Brescia 9.8, and in Bologna 5.3. Only in Mantua, 
Bologna and Parma did they poll more votes than the 
Christian Democrats. Outside the northern zone, in 
Florence, Pisa and Siena the leftist recession was smaller. 
“Everywhere else in Italy without any exceptions the 
extreme left-wing parties strengthened their position.” 

Both sides after the great contest for Italy show a 
disposition soberly to consider their situation. Premier 
de Gasperi has noted that 8,000,000 votes for Communism 
are “a danger.”” He has said that he will not fail on his 
campaign promises of social reforms. As the main 
points of his program he lists: (1) the Italian Govern- 
ment’s own program for land and social reform and a 
revived economy, based squarely on the Marshall Plan ; 
(2) continued whittling away at Communist strength in 
the big labor and partisan organizations; (3) the peace 
treaty revision needed to give Italy parity with other 
nations and enable her to defend herself, restore her in- 
fluence in the colonies and permit her full participation 
in the Western European Union. Since essential im- 
migration to South America has been hampered by a 
lack of transport facilities a primary project will be re- 
construction of the Italian merchant marine. Certain 
provisions of the peace treaty, Signor de Gasperi pointed 
out, prevent Italy from achieving the strength and inter- 
national standing that will enable her to participate 
usefully in the rehabilitation and defense of the West. 

With reference to land reform, as we pointed out in 
INFORMATION SERVICE on February 15, 1947, in addition 
to the breaking up of large estates the real problem in 
Italy is the manpower surplus and shortage of capital. 
“A detailed program adapting structural reforms to the 
different geographical regions is needed, combined with 
a plan of technical reform and development.” Jobs must 
be found, not only for the 1,800,000 unemployed, but for 
the 30 per cent excess labor in the factories of the north. 
Extensive housing construction is desperately needed. 
Roads, irrigation systems and extra housing are essential 
prerequisites of land reform. 

A very important need is the assurance of rights for 
labor. Italy has no labor laws at present and 75 per cent 
of the control of organized labor 1s in Communist hands. 
Reform in this field could give powerful stimulus to a 
movement to split the Communist-dominated Confedera- 
tion of Labor. The Confederation’s Communist leader, 
Giuseppe di Vittorio, has announced that he will ask the 
World Federation of Trades Unions to allow labor in 


each country to determine its position regarding the 
Marshall Plan independently of the Soviet Union. 


Strength Is Relative 


The sweeping victory at the polls was gained through 
an extraordinary effort which roused the apathetic por- 
tion of the electorate. About 94 per cent of the qualified 
voters participated. Anne O’Hare McCormick charac- 
terizes it as “the largest vote ever polled in a free election.” 
(New York Times, April 21, 1948.) 

The Italian Government’s hand has been immensely 
strengthened. The victory, however, leaves some debts 
that may prove a serious drag. C. L. Sulzberger reported 
in the New York Times on April 24 that “ “Big business’ 
in Italy banded together during the election campaign 
and worked desperately to facilitate a political victory. 
A rather loosely organized league was secretly organized 
by business men. It played ball with the Catholic Action 
group and non-Communist partisan veterans . . . spent 
billions of lire on propaganda and furnished transporta- 
tion to anti-Communist voters.” The support of former 
Fascist leaders may prove a further handicap, and it may 
be necessary to “water down” the “decidedly clerical 
tinge” of the Christian Democratic party which was em- 
phasized by the Catholic hierarchy’s active campaign. 

The Communist party, on the other hand, may benefit 
from a sort of automatic purge if the predicted split in 
the left-wing Socialist ranks—which grows more doubtful 
—should eventuate. If Signor Romita should succeed 
in reversing the Socialist collaboration policy it may not 
only “rob the Communists of their camouflage front,” 
reducing them to “their real strength as a minor fraction 
of the Italian electorate,” as the New York Times said 
editorially (April 22), but it is possible that their “real 
strength” may prove to be increased by pruning and the 
resulting unity and tightened discipline. 

Editorially the New Leader for April 24 notes the 
Communist “continual appeal to pass from discussion to 
action, from orderly voting to forcible seizure of power,” 
and comments that “if election returns could have dis- 
couraged a Communist party from revolutionary struggle 
for power, the civil war in Greece, for instance, would 
have ended long ago.” Nevertheless through the election 
victory Italy’s democratic elements have gained in self- 
reliance and self-assurance, and “this change, be it only 
psychological, is of great importance. .. . A year ago 
the Communist press in Italy maintained that no govern- 
ment would be able to run the country if their party was 
not a part of it. Today a strong Government emerges 
despite and against the same Communist opposition.” 
America can aid economically, and militarily if that be- 
comes necessary, but “it is up to Italians themselves to 
establish a stable government which can govern, to adopt 
and carry out such social reforms as will remove the 
misery on which Communism flourishes.” 


Modern Ideas of Progress 


The Spring issue of the Personalist presents a digest 
of “Some Recent Ideas of Progress.” Wendell Thomas 
contrasts the cycle theories of Nicolas Berdyaev and 
Pitirim A. Sorokin—the first postulating an eternally 
fixed goal, a Messianic end of history, and the second 
allowing for no such transcendental irruption of eternity 
into time—and that of Arnold J. Toynbee, who sees 
progress as a change from advance in control of man’s 
environment to advance in the guidance of man’s own 
development. 
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Berdyaev sees no possibility of progress without a 
goal “detached from time,” eternal, and finds no ground 
for faith in progress except the religious ground. Only 
in the Christian hope of “resurrection in eternal life for 
all who have lived” is a resolution of historical tragedy 
found. 

Sorokin sees progress “immanent as a creative cultural 
force.” Three forms of culture, the “sensate,” the “idea- 
tional,” and the “idealistic,” pass in endless similar cycles. 
Earthly and secular, the first tests reality through the 
senses. The second rejects the world in favor of the super- 
natural. The best of both combines in the idealistic 
system. He finds a fluctuation in history similar to the 
Marxian dialectic and sees modern man in a crisis of 
sensate modernism which will lead to a new ideational 
or “perhaps” idealistic culture. 

Toynbee defines progress simply as social growth and 
he studies the nature and the criterion of such growth. 
The former he finds to be an élan toward change. As 
criterion he rejects the tests of “increasing command over 
the human environment” and “increasing command over 
the physical environment” as irrelevant. Two tests, of 
differing importance, he approves. The lesser he calls 
“etherealization,” meaning simplification in technical 
growth and through it in social growth. The greater test, 
“transference of the field of action,” is the transfer of 
man’s attention from the natural world to civilization 
itself, that is, the self-determination of society. 

The writer points out that all three thinkers reject 
the “escalator” conception of progress but all recognize 
some form of over-all human advance. Each “accords 
to progress the equivalent of two dimensions: up and 
out.” 

The soundness of Berdyaev’s total view, the writer 
holds, is marred by confusion of the classic Greek con- 
cept of the world’s divine, or eternal, goal with the 
prophetic Hebrew concept of a future kingdom of God. 
“The two ideas can be reconciled,” he says, “but not by 
identification. The eternal goal... is the God in whom 
we live, move, and have our being. Through progress 
occurring in ceaseless time this divine goal is actualized, 
or expressed ; and its culminating actualization for man, 
from the standpoint of historical integration, is God’s 
kingdom on earth.” To those who die before its realiza- 
tion “the message of Jesus is that the kingdom of God is 
within us. For any generation God’s realm is in some 
measure here and now; partly actual (in past achieve- 
ment), partly possible and mysterious (in the future), 
and partly ideal (in the intellectual present)... . And 
every man of imagination can rise above his own time 
and view history as a thrilling unfinished drama in which 
he is called on to act.” 

In the same issue Daniel S. Robinson, director of the 
University of Southern California’s School of Philosophy, 
summarizes “Karl Mannheim’s Sociological Philosophy” 
and finds much that is illuminating in his analysis of the 
structure and functioning of modern civilized society. 
Mannheim sees modern society dominated by two types 
of ideology—particular ideology, which expresses the 
interest of separate groups in the whole, and total ide- 
ology, which supports an entire social order. The first 
is partial, the second collective rather than individual. 

Since he sees modern life as governed primarily by 
mechanisms that are basically irrational and since the 
idea of absolute truth has “become an instrument used by 
those who profit from it, to distort, pervert, and conceal 
the meaning of the present,” he holds that man must ad- 
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just himself to a new and changed situation. Two 
contrasting types of “false consciousness” are the con- 
servative, dwelling in a dead past, and the radical, living 
in an unreal future. But actual social forces compel a 
thinker to go “beyond particular insights,” as Dr. Robin- 
son expresses it, “to an ever wider and more inclusive 
context.” This produces the liberal mind. “Thus modern 
men are seeking a satisfactory total view of human 
existence, while they are enmeshed in limited points of 
view.” This is the utopian mentality. 

Some utopian ideas which conform to a collective im- 
pulse actually modify society. Mannheim foresees the 
rise of “an élite group of social planners” and looks for 
it in the Anglo-Saxon democracies. He recognizes the 
danger in such a development. But he concludes, “Let 
each decide for himself whether he prefers the question 
in its religious and quietistic form: ‘Who plans the plan- 
ners?’ or in its political and realistic form: ‘Which of 
the existing groups shall plan us?” Dr. Robinson sees 
in Mannheim a preference for the realistic question, but 
he warns, “Let us not forget that such a group will wield 
only temporal power, and that the universe is filled with 
an omnipotent and omniscient spirit that is capable of 
overruling the best-laid schemes of mice and men.” 


Science and Values 


The now familiar discussion among scholars and 
teachers of the relation of scientific inquiry to the value 
structure of society is continued in the March issue of the 
Teachers College Record (Columbia University). The 
question is approached directly by Professor Samuel Ralph 
Powers in the leading article in a symposium on trends 
in science education. He is seeking a way to integrate 
the findings of the scientists with the other elements of a 
total democratic culture. This involves relating the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, and the philosophic 
quest of values. 

The cultural heritage of a people carries “workable 
conclusions” about values. Different cultural groups 
make value judgments, such as the “principles and prac- 
tices that characterize communism, Moslemism, and 
Christianity,” and these often come into conflict. This, in 
our value system, is dis-value and we tend to select among 
other values in a way to reduce conflict. “It may be ex- 
pected that the different peoples of the world will learn 
to work together as each seeks out and rejects or modifies 
the conclusions and the actions that are the causes of the 
conflicts.” This expectation rests on the “One World 
concept,” which brings all these value conclusions into 
the “same universe of thought.” The several mental 
disciplines referred to are likewise related and merge 
into each other. Thus science has its place along with 
philosophy in building the value structure. 

At this point Professor Powers sees science under 
misguided attack. For example, “it has been stated that 
science can offer nothing to the definition of standards 
of moral conduct.” This, he thinks, overlooks the con- 
tribution of science to “conclusions about what is evil.” 
Science helps us to correct our notions of “what is right 
and what is wrong in our treatment of children.” The 
same is true of the relations between cultural groups. 
The point is illustrated further with reference to the 
idea of “freedom from want,” which takes on new mean- 
ing with technological advance. The conclusion reached 
is expressed thus: “Ideals, morals, and standards are 
generalized values derived from man’s efforts to estab- 
lish security for himself and his society. It seems not 
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unreasonable to suggest that all inherited moral codes 
should be scrutinized in the light of scientific findings.” 

From the ethical point of view the point to be noted 
here is that Professor Powers’ illustrations make clear 
the qualitative difference between scientific and value 
judgments. Science helps us to know what is the “right” 
course in the treatment of children if we want to treat 
them well. It helps us to realize freedom from want if 
we have decided that it is a good thing for men to have. 
The moral philosopher’s quest is for valid ends. The 
scientist’s quest, as the moralist sees it, is for the means 
designed to attain the ends. A familiar illustration is 
that of the validity of war. Science furnishes the means, 
but it has not helped the young man struggling to make 
up his mind whether he should be a participant or a con- 
scientious objector. The decision is likely to be made in 
the light of the value system which is a part of his own 
heritage. 

Once this distinction is recognized, the way is open 
to appropriate the enormous contribution of the sciences 
to which Professor Powers has called attention, in cor- 
recting proximate value judgments which are mistakenly 
made because of lack of knowledge as to how they will 
affect the topmost values to which commitment has been 
made. In this framework the conflict between scientific 
method and value theory manifestly loses its meaning. 


“The United States and the European Situation” 


We print here the text of the statement under the 
above caption released on April 27 by the Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational Christian Churches. 

“Christians in the United States have the responsibility 
to speak and to act in support of American policies which 
will serve world order, freedom, and justice. Because of 
the tragic nature of the world situation, particularly the 
tension between Russia and the United States and the 
inability of the major powers to arrive at peace settle- 
ments, American action must take place both inside and 
outside of the United Nations’ agencies. 

“The Council for Social Action has supported and 
continues to support the European Recovery Program. 
We do so with the conviction that order, freedom and 
justice can be served by policies of American aid which 
will help European countries to regain their economic 
health and to achieve new levels of political and economic 
democracy. We urge American support of democratic 
groups in Europe devoted to the needs of the common 
people. We believe it is of the utmost importance that 
there be a united and democratic Europe, which will be 
neither a Soviet nor an American pawn. 

“Recent events in Europe indicate the danger that 
totalitarianism may continue to grow and that democracy 
may be extinguished. Contemporary events within the 
United States indicate another danger: that our own na- 
tion will so concentrate on military preparations, and on 
defensive action, that it will fail to take positive and con- 
structive steps for the reinvigoration of democracy and 
the achievement of real peace. 

“We believe that neither war nor peace with Soviet 
Russia is inevitable. It is our conviction that American 
policies with respect to the U.S.S.R. must avoid both ap- 
peasement and hysteria. We therefore are prepared to 
support the following views and goals: 

“1. American domestic and foreign policies whose 
major emphasis is the service of freedom and democracy 
rather than ‘anti-Communist’ and ‘anti-Russian’ programs. 


We deplore the recent attempt to include totalitarian 
Spain in the program of economic aid to Europe. We 
affirm the need for continual self-criticism of American 
life, particularly our own economic and interracial in- 
equalities. 

“2. Continued support of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, as a special application, of our general pledge under 
the United Nations Charter to maintain international 
peace and security. We cherish the principle which is 
implicit in Secretary Marshall’s statement: ‘Our policy 
is not directed against any country or doctrine, but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos.’ 

“3. Participation by the United States in joint regional 
security arrangements with European nations under the 
United Nations Charter. We believe that independent 
nations must be helped to maintain their freedom from 
foreign domination. Where economic and_ political 
measures are not sufficient to accomplish this, our nation 
must not evade its responsibility to insure independence 
by other means, such as those indicated in Chapter VIII 
of the United Nations Charter. [Chapter VIII authorizes 
regional arrangements which do not conflict with United 
Nations purposes and principles.] 

“4, Adequate military forces for the United States. 
We recognize our nation’s responsibility to help protect. 
from external aggression, the nations participating in 
the European Recovery Program. Although we have 
doubted the wisdom or necessity of universal military 
training, we favor maintaining the amount of military 
strength required to make meaningful the above commit- 
ment. We are opposed to a program of indiscriminate 
military expansion. 

“5. Expansion in every practical way of international 
action through the United Nations and other international 
organizations. We urge the prompt renewal of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, immediate ratification 
of the World Health Organization agreement, and the 
grant of an interest-free loan to the United Nations for 
the erection of its permanent headquarters. We likewise 
support, as a corollary to the Marshall Plan, the reopening 
of trade between Eastern and Western Europe. We 
earnestly hope that our country will act promptly to re- 
ceive its fair share of the displaced persons of Europe.” 

The statement of the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches, “Positive Program for 
Peace,” adopted on April 26, will appear in INFORMATION 
SERVICE next week. 


Educational Purge in Czechoslovakia 


School and Society for April 24 prints the following 
news and comment from Czechoslovakia: 

“The educational purge inaugurated by the new Czech 
régime continued during March. Eleven professors and 
five assistants at the technical school and agricultural 
school of Prague were dismissed early in the month. All 
missionary work was discontinued and missionaries were 
informed that they would have to leave the country. 
Athletic and youth organizations were brought under the 
control of the Communist-oriented Union of Czech Youth. 
Publishing of all types became a government monopoly 
as the month closed. Action committees took over all 
cultural and scientific societies. A thoroughgoing pro- 
gram of indoctrinating Czechs with Anti-Americanism 
and Anti-anti-Communism is in full swing. 

“Gleichschaltung does not belong to history.” 


cep 533 Printed in U.S.A. 
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